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A JOURNAL OF ETHICS AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


THE CONTINUING COMPETITION 


Spring, 1958 was for many a time of hope. There 
was talk of a thaw in the Cold War, of relaxed 
tensions, of negotiations at the Summit and, pos- 
sibly, of “disengagement” for the West. But sud- 
denly the winds from Moscow blew very cold 
indeed. Imre Nagy was murdered, the satellites 
were warned against deviations from Stalinist 
orthodoxy, and the game of Soviet bluster, threat 
and blackmail was generally resumed. The result: 
Summer, 1958 has become for many a time of 


The murder of former Hungarian Premier Nagy 
and his three associates, particularly, has brought 
despair—or something close to despair—to some 
who earlier had been most sanguine about Mr. 
Khrushchev’s intentions. The New Statesman, for 
example, had long been one of Britain’s strongest 
advocates of a new Western approach to the 
Soviet Union, but in a remarkable June editorial 
this journal wrote: 

“Once more the black shadow of the gallows 
falls across the Communist world . . . Khrush- 
thev’s great asset was his apparently genuine 
desire to steer the Communist world away from 
Stalin’s course; that fund of confidence has 
been finally squandered . . . From now on, every 
non-Communist will do business with the Rus- 
fians, and with other Communists, only when 
performance rests on more than promise or tem- 
porary expedients . . . That is why the murder 
of four Hungarians has closed a chapter in world 
history. With them died the Khrushchev design 
for a Summit conference—if that meant an East- 
West settlement on the basis of ‘mutual confi- 

In short, its current behavior proves that the 


# Soviet Union was not sincere in its sudden “lib- 


eralism,” and so the hope for a “negotiated” settle- 
ment of East-West problems, based on “mutual 
trust,” is ended. 

If this be so, we might say amen. The hope 
was a false one from its beginning. Only those 
who nourished an illusion can now be so bitterly 


surprised. Because only an illusion, of a peculiarly 


“liberal” kind, could have built its hopes on the 
“sincerity” of the Soviet leaders. The end of such 
an illusion was inevitably tragic. (In the Marxist 
dictionary, after all, “sincerity” is a synonym for 
sentimentality. One therefore wonders at the 
limitless capacity of some people for being 
“surprised” at each new evidence of Soviet 
treachery. ) 

But for those who did not hope too easily, 
there is now no cause for despair. For reasons 
about which we can only speculate, the Soviet 


’ Union has made a sudden, sickening return to 


Stalinist tactics, but, beyond tactics, the prob- 
lems we face now are the problems we really 
faced several months ago. Their solution could 
never have been found in some miraculous burst 
of “mutual trust.” They were, and are, tortured, 
long-range problems. The securing of peace de- 
pends, finally, on their solution and not on shift- 
ing signs that Mr. Khrushchev and his friends 
have become men we can “trust.” 


One of these problems is the problem of eco- 
nomic-cultural competition between the Soviet 
Union and the West. And as history evolves, this 
has become, probably, the major competition— 
upon which all else may finally depend. Despite 
shifts in Soviet tactics, despite alternating smiles 
and scowls on Mr. Khrushchev’s face, East and 
West remain locked in the terrible security of 
thermonuclear stalemate. Neither side can destroy 
the other militarily without, in the process, invit- 
ing destruction for itself. This fact moves the 
Cold War on to other grounds. And here the 
stakes are as serious, as ultimate, as they are in 
the arms race itself. 

Elsewhere in these pages, Harlan Cleveland, 
Jack Patterson and Robert Lekachman examine 
various aspects of this economic-cultural com 
tion. And, as each of them makes clear, som 
more basic than a materialistic competition is in- 
volved here. As East and West confront each 


despair 
| 


other—in their programs of economic assistance 
to underdeveloped areas, in their exhibitions at 
the Brussels Fair, in their own economic systems 
—what is really at issue is a system of values—a 
world view. More than the fate of rival imperial- 
isms may be decided by economics. What may be 
decided are the principles by which the world 
will live. 

This is a fact which, somehow, has failed to be 
realized by many of the American people. But 
here, surely, is one area where ethics and foreign 
policy meet—unambiguously. Both the national 
security and moral concern demand, unequivo- 
cally, that this nation’s programs of economic 
assistance to the underdeveloped areas of the 
world be strengthened. And yet, a number of 


in the magazines 


“To those who have any appreciation of the perils 
which surround us,” writes Dean Acheson in the 
Summer issue of the Yale Review,” . . . a moralistic 
approach to foreign relations—and by this I mean 
one which attempts to apply the maxims or ideology 
of moral teaching—seems ill-adapted to the complex- 
ity of the task.” 

The Acheson article, entitled “Morality, Moralism 
and Diplomacy,” indicates some of the issues which 
our moral principles (or prejudices) have tended to 
oversimplify, such as: colonialism and the “right of 
self-determination,” the threat of Communist impe- 
rialism, the question of neutrality, the principle of 
“open covenants openly arrived at,” the horror of 
nuclear warfare, and the use of force. Even if our 
sentiments on these subjects, as projected in our 
foreign policy, were more cleanly derived from ethi- 
cal conviction, “one cannot find in ethics and aes- 
thetics, alone, a complement of tools for dealing with 
the relations between states. Into these relationships 
enter factors governed by forces which operate in 
the physical rather than the metaphysical world. 
There also enters human conduct, which all too often 
is neither moral nor ethical nor controllable by ex- 
hortation.” 

Rather than invoke ideal principles to govern our 
acts, Mr. Acheson recommends that we adopt the 
moral attitude of Lincoln, which disclosed “what we 
might call a strategic, as against an ideological ap- 
proach to great and complicated problems” and 
which consisted of “stating principles in terms of 
their purpose and effect without characterizing them 
as moral or immoral.” Mr. Acheson counsels us to 
improve the methods by which foreign relations are 
conducted—“here we can and should aim high’—for 
it is his belief that “ends of action are not, for the 
most part, determined by ideals, but the other way 
around. It has been said that ‘Man . . . is born to 


Americans continue to insist that they should be 


cut. 

Professor John C. Bennett has written: “Within 
human history we may not see the kingdoms of 
this world become the Kingdom of God, but we 
may see among them in many places and at 
many times . . . corporate acts of justice which 
truly embody the grace and power of that King- 
dom.” 


Economic assistance to peoples struggling 
against poverty is one of these corporate acts. It 
is also a field on which the issues of the Cold 
War are being pressed most vigorously by the 
Soviet Union. The United States must here attend 
most carefully both to its own values and to its 
own defense. 


act. To act is to affirm the worth of an end, and to 
persist in affirming the worth of an end is to make 
an ideal.’” 


In the Review of Politics for July, Paul Nitze dis- 
cusses “The Role of the Learned Man in Govern- 
ment.” By “learned man,” Mr. Nitze means both the 
trained specialist exempted from political responsi- 
bility and the “man of general wisdom” who, if not 
exempt, may find the process of political responsi- 
bility a stimulating challenge or a burdensome frus- 
tration. 

The learned man in government, Mr. Nitze shows, 
frequently finds himself—or places himself—in a posi- 
tion of limited contribution. “The learned man, or at 
least the man whose orientation is primarily analyti- 
cal or academic, finds it difficult to act resolutely 
within the limits prescribed by the real situation with 
which, in the realm of government, he is always 
faced, and finding it difficult he tends to have a dis- 
taste for full political responsibility.” Or, “not desir- 
ing to accept full political responsibility, he never- 
theless strives for a free and controlling hand in the 
guidance of those matters on which his interest fo- 
cuses. The result is a tendency toward separating 
responsibility from power, and power from responsi- 
bility.” The power of decision rests ultimately with 
those who are politically accountable. “But learning 
and wisdom are not the monopoly of those . . . ex- 
empted. The hope of the democratic system depends 
upon the opposite proposition—the proposition that 
men of general wisdom will in fact be selected to 
carry political responsibility and accountability.” But 
the fate of “the learned man” in government today is 
a various one. 
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THE AGE OF ECONOMICS 


It Has Made a Triple Revolution in the World 


Harlan Cleveland 


The triple revolution in the “underdeveloped areas” 
-the revolution of rising economic expectations, of 
rising resentment at inequality, and of rising deter- 
mination to be free and independent—is plain to see 
in the words and actions of leaders all through Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. These deep desires are 
all, of course, the product of Western example and 
Western philosophy. The rationalism of Greece, the 
Christian idea of the dignity of man, the self-confi- 
dence of Europe after the Renaissance, the American 
demonstration that equality and independence can 
succeed, and the objective success of the scientific 
method in producing power and prosperity in in- 
dustrial nations—these elements in our tradition have 
converted the world. After uncounted centuries of 
ignorance and apathy, the ancient societies of Asia 
and Africa want to participate in the good things 
that seem to result from these alien ideas. 

More rapidly than seemed possible a generation 
ago, the political claims have been made good. New 
nations with new leaders stand free of the antique 
structure of colonial rule throughout Asia, and the 
same trend is well advanced in Africa as well. The 
days when progress was bought by shouting in the 
streets and sitting in colonial jails are nearly finished. 
Now the rebels turned administrators face, and with 
desperate urgency, the unfulfilled expectations of 
their own followers for rapid economic progress. 

The age of economics—of “arithmetic”—is upon us, 
and it is dominated by a central idea, the idea of 
constant growth. It is a new idea—three hundred 
years at the outside—violently contagious, shared 
now by all the Western nations and spreading by the 
example of what a machine culture can produce for 
the people that control it. 

The facts of rapid economic growth in the past 
have brought into focus a vision of unlimited possi- 
bilities for the future. Indeed, the pessimists are so 
often confounded these days that the optimism of 
constant economic growth is in danger of being placed 
on a pedestal and worshiped like an ancient idol. 


Mr. Cleveland, formerly Assistant Director for Europe 
of the Mutual Security Agency, is now Dean of the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse University. 


The people who saw our population in a stage of 
“incipient decline” (and, as in the case of David 
Riesman, built on that assumption a whole view of 
society) have lived to see the curve turn upward 
again—not only in the United States, but in France, 
which used to be the classic case of population trail- 
ing off in a decadent culture. The people who have 
been wringing their hands as world population went 
from approximately 1,600,000,000 in 1900 to 2,400, 
000,000 in 1950 have had to swallow their dire pre- 
dictions as production outraced man’s propagative 
instinct. The prophets who could not see how the 
earth could produce enough food have survived to 
admit that, what with algae and chemurgy and con- 
centrated sunlight, we have not begun to make effi- 
cient use of natural sources, let alone scratched the 
surface of nutritious synthetic combinations. The 
folk who were sure England was through as a world 
power because her coal was running out, who saw 
the world dependent on Arab politics because most 
of the world’s oil reserves are under Arab soil, who 
saw energy as the limiting factor in the development 
of every backward area, have had to admit that in a 
very few decades any people that can dig for granite 
or trap the sunlight may find energy the easiest part 
of its growth problem to solve. 

The glimpse we already have of future scientific 
advance seems sufficient to assure us that, in the cen- 
tury to come, we will be working with the problems 
of growth rather than of status, of too much rather 
than too little. 


The idea of constant economic growth is so new 
that the invention of human institutions to promote 
and control an expanding economy lags well behind 
the fact of expansion. Nearly every articulate politi- 
cal leader in the world is now certain that rapid 
growth is possible. The uncertainties have to do with 
the institutions that will guide this progress—and 
keep it from destroying mankind. 

The Asian and African leaders will concede that 
the building of a global peace, not the economic de- 
velopment of their own countries, is the main issue 
that faces mankind. They are quite as impressed as 
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we are with Western success in developing nuclear 
weapons, and with the Western rivalries that make 
the testing of these weapons a fact and their use in 
war at least a possibility. They are sickened, as we 
are, by the calculus in Cornelis DiKiewiet’s eloquent 
comment—“the ancient vengeance that takes an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, has now been multi- 
plied beyond our ability to endure, till it is now a 
town for a town, a disaster for a disaster, a genera- 
tion for a generation.” 

But the question of peace and war is out of the 
hands of most Asian and African leaders, and they 
know it. What they can do something about is the 
development of their own countries—indeed, if they 
do not do something about it, they may not them- 
selves survive as national leaders. Progress and peace 
are both essential to their success, but progress is 
attainable, while peace will be assured—or violated— 
by others. America in the nineteenth century held to 
a similar view; behind the British Navy’s shield, we 
went to work on our own continent to make our des- 
tiny manifest. 


Reasoning thus, the Eastern leaders turn to the 
West for the ideas and institutions they need to make 
the vision of economic progress come true. And here 
is the nub of our problem in relating ourselves to the 
development of the underdeveloped areas. The 
trouble from our point of view is that there is room 
in Western philosophy not only for Locke and Jeffer- 
son, for a compromise constitution of checks and 
balances and a modern industrial democracy. There 
is room for two other lines of development as well; 
for Rousseau and over-representative parliaments 
and the chaotic politics of the French Third Repub- 
lic; and for Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, Lenin and the 
totalitarian Leviathans—the paranoic aberrations like 
Fascism and the more responsible (and more endur- 
ing) dictatorship of the “advanced detachment of the 
proletariat.” 

In economics, too, there are clear alternative lines 
of development. There is the industrial system fa- 
miliar to us, in which regulated competition and bar- 
gaining among corporate organizations makes for 
high and constantly rising productivity, a constant 
gain in real income for all, a growing equality in the 
distribution of the national product, increasing class- 
lessness and full employment, an expanding economy, 
and the incentive to growth of growth itself. 

But industrial capitalism in Europe has often 
meant a closed system, its arteries hardened by car- 
tels and restrictive labor practices, its industry domi- 
nated by family enterprises, its society racked by 
class struggle within, its internal pressures siphoned 
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off into colonial adventures outside, its politics punc- 
tuated by “reform” movements that glorify equal 
shares rather than larger pies. And there is all too 
much room in Western thinking, if not for the tor- 
tured and inaccurate predictions of Marx, at least for 
the brilliant adaptations of Lenin and Mao Tse-tung, 
for an economy of squeezed peasant income and 
force-fed scientific invention, plentiful engineering 
talent, and productive heavy industry. 


The Asians and Africans must, therefore, choose 
among several Western roads to the “progress” they 
covet. For better or worse, they discern only two 
main alternatives. The Western Europeans, who 
might have provided a third, lack the resources, the 
economic vigor, the military power, and above all 
the political credit to make good their bid for leader- 
ship in this new kind of game. 

All but one of the European colonial powers have 
managed to hang on for so long to the ways of colo- 
nialism that they have lost the chance to build with 
their dependencies a new relationship of trust among 
equals. 

The Dutch resisted the inevitable to the point that 
an enduring economic union with Indonesia became 
politically impossible for Indonesian nationalist lead- 
ers. The Belgians maintain their policy of conferring 
economic benefits but not political participation on 
the colonial peoples they rule. The Portuguese have 
not yet joined the twentieth century, and only the ut- 
ter backwardness of their colonies prevents the 
blowup from being sooner rather than later. 

Even the French, who have shown much greater 
awareness of the inevitability of independence, wor- 
ried for too long about the position of Frenchmen in 
Indochina and North Africa, and have probably 
made it impossible to make a working concept out 
of that noble idea, the French Union. Moreover, they 
have tried for too long to persuade themselves that 
the juridical status of Algeria was the overriding fact 
in the situation. They saw themselves as choosing be- 
tween the alternatives of repression or rapid eco- 
nomic development in Algeria—and failed to see that 
in their weakened economic condition they could 
not support either a total mobilization for war if 
things went badly or the massive transfer of resources 
from France to Overseas France that would be nec- 
essary if things went well. 

Only the British have managed to build new insti- 
tutions that serve as a bridge to their former de- 
pendencies—the Commonwealth, the Colombo Plan, 
and the progressive inclusion of the British Domin- 
ions and colonies in Britain’s free-trade and currency 
clearing arrangements with the other members of the 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 
But Britain’s sluggish economic growth and adverse 
terms of trade are serious obstacles to any net aid 
from Britain to the less-developed areas with which 
she is politically associated. Britain’s contribution of 
technical assistance, through the Colombo Plan and 
the U.N. technical aid program, is a big effort in re- 
lation to her capabilities; but investment aid has had 
largely to take the form of releasing sterling balances 
—that is, letting the Indians and other Common- 
wealth nations have access to bank accounts that be- 
long to them anyway. 


This process of elimination leaves two prime mold- 
ers of Asian and African opinion. The new national- 
ist leaders can see that in America we have success- 
fully maintained a rapid rate of economic growth, 
spurred by incentives that are usually described in 
the language of old-fashioned price competition but 
which seem to include a great many governmental 
controls and subsidies as well. In the Soviet Union 
the Communists have likewise maintained over a 
quarter of a century an impressive rate of economic 
achievement. 

Applying what they see to their own situations, 
the Asian and African leaders are beginning to see 
the true choice in these terms; they can pursue their 
economic development by maintaining considerable 
freedom of economic choices by their own people 
and importing a significant part of their investment 
capital from the outside, or they can adopt the Soviet 
idea of autarchic development by rigid state control 
of economic choices, which makes it possible for a 
nation to squeeze its needed industrial capital out of 
its own domestic production, especially out of its 
farmers. One formula makes it possible to maintain 
and develop a degree of freedom in political and 
economic choices by individuals. The other makes 
necessary the overt use by the state of so large a 
measure of its latent power as to preclude the devel- 
opment of free political institutions. 

The primary issue, then, is economic progress and 
the nature of the political and social institutions re- 
quired to get it going and keep it in hand. The choice 
in the East is what adaptations to make, for their 
own purposes, in the two most successful lines of 
Western institution-building, each backed by mili- 
tary and economic power that must look overwhelm- 
ing to the leader of any Asian or African nation. As 
that wise Easterner, Charles Malik, puts it, “The cul- 
tural line of battle today lies between the Greek- 
Roman-Hebraic-Christian-European civilization and 
the unholy alliance of its internal rebels with those 
outside.” 


Historians, looking back on our time, may be 
struck by how long it took the United States to trans- 
late into action its national decision to participate in 
the future of the newly developing societies of Asia 
and Africa. For ten years before 1949, we were pre- 
occupied first with the rise of Hitler, then with his 
defeat and the defeat of Japan, and then with the 
recovery of Europe. Then, when we were about to 
turn to the next massive task of the American cen- 
tury, we seemed to falter. The Russians, unleashing 
a diversionary attack in Korea in 1950, managed 
somehow to jar us loose from the line of highly suc- 
cessful and immensely popular policy represented by 
the Marshall Plan and the Truman suggestion that 
we share with the less developed countries, in a con- 
scious plan, the benefits of our science and tech- 
nology. 

It has now taken us six years, and may take us 
several more, to shake off the hypnotic effect of So- 
viet aggression. During this period, we put our chips 
on military strength and military alliances in all parts 
of the world, we fell into the elementary trap of be- 
lieving that he who was not for us was against us, 
and we buried the least expensive and most appeal- 
ing element in our foreign policy under the unpopu- 
lar billions for “mutual security.” 

It is tempting now to infer from the sudden rush 
of rhetoric about foreign aid that the hypnosis has 
worn off, that we are now on the verge of inventing 
ways to carry out Point Four, which Arnold Toynbee 
has called “the greatest single idea in foreign policy 
to emerge from the twentieth century.” We have an- 
nounced our intentions, not just in President Tru- 
man’s speech but in the Act for International Devel- 
opment, the Mutual Security legislation, and in a 
number of statements by President Eisenhower. Yet 
we still have qualms, not unlike the qualms which 
beset a man just after he has proposed and just be- 
fore he has really decided to get married and settle 
down. The major uncertainty in the world today is 
whether the United States will overcome its qualms 
about its “bold new program.” 


Fortunately we have some basis for decision: we 
have, after all, been living with the lady for some 
years. In the process we have learned a good many 
lessons which should be helpful in answering the 
how-to-do-it questions which Secretary Dulles posed 
for the Fairless Commission. But there are more basic 
uncertainties, about our national purposes and our 
national attitudes, which will determine whether for- 
eign aid and investment are in fact the peace-building 
tools we keep saying they are. As Macauley asked: 
“When will people learn that it is the spirit we are 
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of, and not the machinery we employ, that binds us 
to others?” 

The annual debate about foreign aid in this coun- 
try has featured two protagonists. On one side have 
been the “humanitarians,” the loose coalition spear- 
headed by church and women’s organizations, a few 
labor unions, and a miscellany of groups normally 
identified with liberal causes in the 1930's and 1940's. 
On the other side the solvent word is “realist,” and 
under a realist banner are to be found a good many 
business, military and political leaders who are 
united in the belief that foreign aid should be re- 
lated to our national security, hence should be mostly 
military in character and mostly given to countries 
which have unmistakably ranged themselves on our 
side. (A third group, of those who believe with Con- 
gressman Gwinn of New York, that foreign aid is not 
only unwise but unconstitutional, is now a rapidly 
dwindling minority.) 


It is hard to judge which of these groups has been 
the more responsible for retarding the development 
of foreign aid as a recognized tool of our foreign pol- 
icy. Both groups failed to perceive the danger of cry- 
ing “Emergency!” in order to get the next appropria- 
tion through. Both have been willing at times to offer 
futures in isolationism in return for Congressional 
support on the next crucial vote. 

Those who thought in terms of military security 
must be charged with the error of trying to stuff all 
our foreign relations into a series of regional military 
alliances. But the humanitarians were guilty of nar- 
rowing their sights, too—building their foreign policy 
around a social welfare program, with food, clothing, 
and advice as its main ingredients. On the “security” 
side were most of those professionally and politically 
concerned with balancing the Federal budget; yet it 
remained for Dr. Henry Garland Bennett, the first 
administrator of the Point Four program, to try to 
make technical assistance popular by claiming it 
would be cheap—a tactic that backfired badly when 
substantial support to India’s Five Year Plan had to 
be pushed through a reluctant Congress a couple of 
years later. 

It was the “security boys” who succeeded, finally, 
in combining the economic and technical aid with 
the military aid programs under one symbolic roof, 
and changing the name of our foreign missions from 
“Technical Cooperation” or “Economic Cooperation” 
to “Foreign Operations” and later (as if that solved 
the problem) to “U.S. Operations Missions,” which is 
what they are called today. On the other hand it was 
the “do-gooders” who sometimes promoted technical 
aid at the expense of economic aid. 


Between the two groups, one justifying the pro- 
gram as a response to the threat of Communism, and 
the other implying that the Communist threat could 
be ignored if the proper things were done at the vil- 
lage level, a realistic national policy on foreign aid 
has developed only very slowly. And yet in the pro- 
grams themselves, the growing army of government 
and private American representatives abroad has 
been finding a new rationale for the aid programs, 
which is neither straight anti-Communism nor 
straight humanitarianism. 


The new rationale starts with this proposition: it 
is in the U.S. national interest that the new societies 
of Asia and Africa succeed in meeting the challenge 
ahead of them, the challenge of the “triple revolu- 
tion,” without coming under the domination of any 
outside power and without adopting a repressive 
system of internal regimentation. 

To promote this interest requires the maintenance 
of a military shield, and we will have to be. recon- 
ciled to bearing a disproportionate share of the cost 
(in personnel as well as in money) of erecting and 
maintaining this shield—just as the British did, partly 
in behalf of our own newly developing nation, dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. To pro- 
mote this national interest of ours will also undoubt- 
edly require the effective use of our great economic 
strength through trade, aid and investment. But these 
are tools, not aims; the aim is a successful India, a 
successful Indonesia, a successful Egypt, a successful 
Israel, a successful Gold Coast, and so on around the 
globe—successful in the sense that the constituted 
authorities are governing effectively and by consent, 
and are anxious to live with other free nations in 
freedom and cooperation. 

This kind of rationale requires that every aid pro- 
gram be examined from a rather special standpoint 
—one that differs markedly from the criteria with 
which a missionary might judge a religious mission, 
a businessman a business, or a Congressmen a do- 
mestic government program. If you look back on the 
ten years of experience we have now had with the 
postwar aid programs, two lessons about “the spirit 
we are of” seem to stand out. One is the central im- 
portance in every “underdeveloped” nation of the 
kinds of political and social institutions that are built 
to spur and guide the process of economic growth. 
The other lesson is the priority that must be given 
“felt needs.” 

If these two lessons are thoroughly learned, the 
answers to all the standard questions about political 
attitudes, about financial tools, and about adminis- 
tration can readily be derived from them. 
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foreign report 
AMERICA’S SOFT SELL 


Jack Patterson 


BRUSSELS 
The American Pavilion at the World’s Fair here is 
officially controversial. President Eisenhower, de- 
scribed as “very irritated” at the bad notices our ex- 
hibition has received, dispatched George V. Allen, 
Director of the United States Information Agency, 
to Brussels to give him a personal report. The Presi- 
dent’s action made the adverse opinions expressed 
by many writers and private citizens returning from 
the fair a subject of official inquiry. 

This controversy over our representation here has 
its ironic aspects. While everyone who visits the fair 
agrees there is much to criticize, little agreement ex- 
ists on the basis for the criticism. Many vociferous 
attacks have been launched from assumptions that 
are questionable or even inconsistent. 

An example of the latter type of criticism, heard 
mostly from European intellectuals, is a kind 
of “damned-if-you-do-damned-if-you-don’t approach. 
Take our pavilion itself. The American Pavilion is 
one of the loveliest buildings at the fair, a fact which 
one British reporter found a “surprise.” Edward D. 
Stone, the architect, designed a large circular struc- 
ture which embodies sweep, lightness and grace. Ap- 
proaching the main entrance, the visitor passes 
through a small grove of apple trees, alongside a pool, 
in which a fountain splashes over a Calder sculptured 
abstraction. Inside, the center area is given over to 
another pool, around which several tall willow trees 
are growing, incorporated into the building at the 
request of King Baudoin who wanted them left 
standing on their own sites. The roof, draped with a 
bronze metallic mesh, is open at the center just above 
the pool. The whole building breathes an airy spaci- 
ousness and freedom. 

Commenting on our pavilion, however, an intelli- 
gent Swiss business executive told me the other day 
that while he himself appreciated the warm, human 
qualities of our display, he very much feared that the 
Masses were more impressed by the muscle-flexing 
vulgarity of the Soviet exhibition, which he, of 
course, deplored. Less tactfully, a Belgian journalist 
seemed amused by our pavilion’s efforts to suggest 
the presence of taste, let alone of culture, in the 
United States. He implied that we should have held 


Mr. Patterson is an editor of Business Week. 


to the path we know best, production efficiency, hard 
sell, and the ostentatious display of material posses- 
sions. 

In effect, both gentlemen, for different reasons, felt 
that we should have competed directly with the 
heavy Soviet emphasis on technological achievement 
and material progress; the Swiss out of concern for 
how the masses were responding, the Belgian out of 
doubt that we could successfully project any other 
image of ourselves. 

Suppose, I asked, our pavilion’s planners had 
shipped to Brussels a ranch house stuffed with lux- 
ury goods, plus a Detroit assembly line complete 
with workers and several thousand tons of heavy 
machinery, and—since our pavilion for all its beauty 
is unsuitable for displaying such items—housed them 
all in a mammoth cattle barn. Both observers admit- 
ted the display would have fitted the all too common 
view of America as a nation of boorish materialists. 
Since neither found much virtue in the fact that our 
pavilion, whatever its demerits, avoided this picture, 
one wonders what we could have done, if anything, 
to please them. 

The ranch house and assembly line, however, 
would certainly have pleased a lot of American visi- 
tors here. Their complaints, more angry than any 
from Europeans, focus almost entirely upon the com- 
petitive battle with the Russians. To them, the gran- 
diloquently-named Brussels Universal and Interna- 
tional Exposition, 1958, is an awfully serious business. 
Hard by the American Pavilion, separated only, 
ironically enough, by the Arab States exhibition, is 
the Soviet Pavilion. Crowds stream out of one and 
into the other. The comparisons these crowds are 
making, the weighing and balancing they are doing, 
has assumed great importance to these critics. After 
a tour of the Soviet Pavilion, they seem greatly dis- 
satisfied with our own. The unidentified businessman 
whose letter about the Fair goaded President Eisen- 
hower into launching Mr. Allen stated firmly that the 
Soviet Pavilion presented “. . . all of those things I 
expected to see in the American exhibit.” 

What troubles these visitors, I think, was aptly put 
by an American editor acquaintance. “The Soviet 
display,” he remarked during lunch at the Russian 
restaurant, “is sérieuse, in the special French sense 
of that word. The U.S. Pavilion is decidedly not 
“sérieuse.” 

Almost everything in the Soviet Pavilion adds to 
an effect of ponderous significance. The building it- 
self, an enormous opaque glass rectangle, manages 
to look massively important and official. Inside, the 
eye is met by what appears to be several acres of 
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heavy machinery, architectural and agricultural dis- 
plays, large-scale models of hydro-electric power sta- 
tions, steel mills and other exhibits of capital equip- 
ment, the kind of displays that by their very nature 
have to be taken very seriously indeed. Visitors listen 
attentively to guides explaining the scope of some 
piece of machinery or quoting some impressive sta- 
tistic, and nod their heads gravely. On opposite walls 
just inside are two of those hideous people’s art 
murals depicting strongly-muscled young men and 
women, joyfully on the march into the soft-hued so- 
cialist future. 


The Russians are pushing hard the points they 
want to make. These points are not particularly 
subtle. Everywhere signs proclaim that the Soviet 
Union desires peace, that the aim of Soviet foreign 
policy is a peaceful cooperation among nations. The 
center of the ground floor is taken up, not surpris- 
ingly, by models of Sputniks I and II, along with du- 
plicates of the various measuring instruments sent 
aloft. My guide said they would be joined by a 
replica of Sputnik III within a few weeks. A pam- 
phlet available for the taking at this exhibit points 
out that “capitalist America took over 150 years to 
reach the summits of technological progress. We have 
done so in 40 years...” and adds, “U. S. scientists 
are now declaring for all to hear that in the field of 
science, the U.S.S.R. has already outstripped the 
United States.” 

Near the Sputniks are specimens of four Russian 
automobiles, two luxury models, the new ZIL III and 
the Cheika, and two small, economy cars. Like cars 
at any fair, they attract quite a crowd. Though the 
small models were rather trim, the large cars seemed 
designed to prove that the United States has no 
monopoly on flashy, outsized, chrome-laden vehicles. 

Moving on through the pavilion, past the auto- 
mated milling machine, the gear-cutting machine 
(awarded the Lenin Prize), the automated lathe, and 
the steel cutting machine, one climbs with some re- 
lief to the balcony where a profusion of consumer 
goods are on view, plus exhibits of Soviet achieve- 
ments in various cultural activities. These comple- 
ment the industrial displays below. With them the 
pavilion adds up to a complete package, or so the 
visitor is asked to believe, of life in the Soviet Union 
today. Its import is unmistakably clear: the Soviet 
Union is moving ahead on all fronts, technocracy, 
science, the arts, providing abundantly for the ma- 
terial and spiritual needs of its people. 

When the visitor, mentally staggering under the 
size and weight of the Soviet display, turns to the 
American Pavilion, he may find it disappointingly, 


even frivolously, light. Certainly, its impact is no- 
where nearly the same. Except for a huge section cut 
from a Redwood tree, the display, like the pavilion 
itself, avoids any feeling of massiveness. It holds no 
heavy industrial machinery—only an electronic com- 
puter and an atomic reactor. Instead, on entering, 
the visitor picks his way through a display called 
“The Face of America” .. . (“Bits and pieces of Amer- 
icana,” reads the press release): a tumbleweed, old 
presidential campaign buttons, automobile license 
plates, a 1903 Ford car—the whole designed to sug- 
gest something of the quality of American life. 

Emerging into the center area, the visitor may 
join a large crowd watching models making their 
way down a flight of stairs from the balcony to a plat- 
form in the pool. These periodic fashion shows offer 
foreign visitors a chance to see what Americans are 
wearing. Many sophisticated Europeans, whose ideas 
of fashion are derived from Parisian couturiers, find 
them silly. A French writer objected that the models 
are not first-rate, that the shows lack real chic. Peo- 
ple seem to find them worth watching, however, if 
only because pretty girls always attract attention— 
an example of “mass appeal” which these same Euro- 
peans charge our pavilion lacks. 

One exhibit in our pavilion was placed there at 
the suggestion of the President. This consists of sev- 
eral voting booths where visitors, most of whom are 
unfamiliar with voting machines, are shown how to 
pull down the levers in favor of their favorite Ameri- 
can movie stars, political figures or authors. A listing 
is posted of the results each week, and I noticed 
Mark Twain stood at the head of the authors cate- 
gory, followed by Hemingway, Faulkner and Henry 
James. 

The biggest crowds in our pavilion are lined up in 
front of Circarama, a small circular theater in which, 
by means of a new process worked out by Walt Dis- 
ney, a motion picture travelogue of the United 
States, in color, is projected around the walls in a 
complete circle while the viewers stand in the cen- 
ter. The realistic effects are clever and evidently de- 
light some visitors. The film itself, though uneven, 
conveys some feeling for the size and variety of our 
country, which never fail to astonish Europeans. 

One area where our representation here more 
nearly duplicates the Soviet effort is the performing 
arts program, a series of shows and concerts staged 
in our handsome twelve hundred-seat theater adjoin- 
ing the pavilion. After an indifferent response to our 
first offering, ineptly enough, the movie South Paci- 
fic, the arrival of Benny Goodman and his orchestra 
generated some real excitement. American jazz mu- 
sic, as is generally known, is highly popular in Eu- 
rope, and Goodman’s reputation here is large. After 


a series of successful concerts in the theater, Good- 
man ended his tour with an outdoor evening per- 
formance in Brussels’ seventeenth-century Grande 
Place, the most charming part of the city. As the 
ancient buildings reverberated to the strains of “Sing, 
Sing, Sing” and other Goodman favorites, a large 
audience whistled and cheered as lustily as any mob 
of teen-agers at the Paramount. The program will 
continue with a roster of singers, dancers and orches- 
tras, including the world premiere of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s opera Maria Golovin. 

None of this overwhelms anyone, of course, nor, 
clearly, was it intended to. Just as the pavilion itself 
raises, rather than oppresses, one’s spirits, the ex- 
hibits mostly strive to establish a mood of human ac- 
tivity, of people as individuals rather than factory 
workers or even good citizens of the State. This em- 
phasis on what may be loosely called culture follows 
along with the over-all theme of the Fair, whereas 
the Russian trade-fair approach violates the rules. 

“Sour grapes,” say some severe American critics 
who question this whole concept. They argue that, 
rules or no rules, we should have come to Brussels 
with a display matching the Russians nut for nut, 
bolt for bolt. 

This eagerness to compare sinews with the Rus- 
sians is somewhat late. In fact, it has been academic 
for several months. We lost the battle of brawn when 
the news that the Russians were spending upwards 
of fifty million dollars on their pavilion arrived 
around the first of the year after Congress had 
slashed away at the modest fifteen million budget our 
State Department requested. The U. S. Commission 
to the Fair had to turn to private industry for hand- 
outs of money and products. Many large firms re- 
fused outright to participate. Others responded with 
dribs and drabs. A few were generous. The Ford Mo- 
tor Company, for example, donated $200,000 to pay 
for Circarama and Westinghouse Broadcasting paid 
$85,000 for the Benny Goodman tour. But none of 
this was adequate to mount a pavilion offensive on 
anything like the scale the Russians launched. 

Apart from the lack of real public or private sup- 
port for an all-out effort at Brussels, it is disturbing 
to find that many American tourists here who see 
the Soviet Pavilion as the model for what we should 
have unveiled actually dislike what is best about our 
own pavilion. A prominent decorative element of our 
pavilion, for example, are some delightfully witty 
murals by Saul Steinberg. These are under attack for 
being too sophisticated for mass appeal. The un- 
known businessman quoted earlier certainly found 
them so. They depicted, he wrote, “such beauties as 
the girl with two eyes on one side of her head, the 
tipsy modern sipping her highball, etc.” More to his 


taste were the Russian murals “showing happy peo- 
ple playing and working together...” 

Oddly enough, Ilya Ehrenberg apologized to re- 
porters here for just these very murals. Aside from 
demonstrating once again that good and bad taste 
do not recognize national boundaries, any occasion 
on which a Russian, rather than an embarrassed 
American, issues apologies for his country’s official 
art is a refreshing change. The Russian murals prob- 
ably do have greater “mass appeal.” But some people 
here are glad the Russians have them and we have 
Steinberg. 


Given the concepts behind our pavilion, no doubt 
a kind of know-nothing attack could have been ex- 
pected. What is really unfortunate is that the people 
responsible for the pavilion did not defend them- 
selves by carrying out their aims more successfully. 
Where our pavilion fails—and it is no small failure— 
is not in concept but in execution. Many of the ex- 
hibits cry out for a more dramatic presentation. Our 
pavilion’s greatest deficiency is its diffuseness. 

Trying to find some reasonable ground from which 
to judge the tumult and shouting over American- 
Soviet competition here, one may suggest without be- 
ing frivolous that with all the uproar many people 
have become far too excited about the Fair and its 
importance in the Cold War. The “masses” stream- 
ing through the Fair grounds are in a holiday mood 
and show little awareness of the battle raging for 
their allegiance. 

The Soviet Union has made substantial achieve- 
ments. It came to Brussels determined to overwhelm 
people with what it has accomplished. Its pavilion 
exudes that same aggressive, almost boastful, self- 
confidence which Khrushchev displays on certain 
public occasions. As with Khrushchev, many people 
unquestionably find this impressive. It is meant to 
impress. 

Our pavilion is meant to divert, to arouse pleasant 
feelings about the United States and its people. 
Without venturing to speak, as some have done, for 
the “masses,” it must be true that many visitors are 
repelled by much of the Soviet Pavilion and find ours 
a welcome change. 

One day, while walking through our pavilion, I 
opened a door and walked into an attractively ap- 
pointed air-conditioned room where a dozen or so 
people were seated, listening to music from one of a 
number of hi-fi phonographs. This music room is part 
of our exhibit, kept open for people who just want 
to sit and listen. Such people are certainly not in the 
majority or of the “masses,” but those I saw looked 
cool, comfortable and quite pleased. 
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New Economics, Old Values 


3 The Affluent Society by John Ken- 


neth Galbraith. Houghton Mifflin. 
868 pp. $4.75. 


by Robert Lekachman 


By now a great many Americans 
know that John Kenneth Gal- 
braith has written a new book. 
Readers of his controversial Amer- 
ican Capitalism or his evocative 
account of the Great Depression, 
The Great Crash, will probably 
find in it the same suave style, 
novelty of approach, and amiable 
delight in shocking that made the 
other books exceptionally inter- 
esting reading. But there the re- 
semblances end. 

The Affluent Society is a much 
more ambitious effort to under- 
stand the American society, 
diagnose its defects, and pre- 
scribe some medication. One of 
the shades which hover over its 
pages is Veblen’s. This is the 
book of a social critic, something 
of a moralist who happens at the 
same time to be a first-class econ- 
omist. 

In the year 1958, what does 
such a man have to say about his 
society? In the first place, that its 
thinking is obsolete. Veblen once 
said that everything that is, is 
wrong. Galbraith charges that 
much of our thinking is adjusted 
to past problems and anachronis- 
tic conceptions. 

This is especially true of our 
superstitious awe of production. 
We act as though one of the re- 
cession’s tragedies is the loss of 
unproduced consumer durables: 
cars, refrigerators, deep freezes, 
blendmasters, toastmasters, and 
shavemasters. Perhaps nostalgia 
reminds us of a one-third ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, and ill-housed. No 
eg the poor a = with us. 
But the reasons for their erty 
have little to do with a we 
nomic performance. Defective 
heredity and improper nurture 
are individual in their incidence. 


Mr. Lekachman is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Barnard 
College. 
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The inappropriate skin color 
which penalizes Negroes is in- 
appropriate because racial prej- 
udice lingers, not because indices 
of the gross national product lag. 
Possibly Galbraith overstates his 
case. But until as strong an oppos- 
ing argument is advanced, his 
conclusion stands: poverty has 
ceased, in this country, to be a 
national problem. 


Something has gone awry with 
our values as well as our intelli- 
gence. An individual is known by 
what he can afford. College teach- 
ers buy books, records, and prints; 
they travel inexpensively to 
Europe; and they contribute to 
the causes which move them. 
Presumably many of the clergy (a 
group I know less well) do the 
same. These are the two worst- 
paid professions in the country, 
yet they can afford to educate 
themselves and their families. 
Among the many things which 
they cannot afford are new cars, 
expensive gadgets, and fashion- 
able clothing. 

A society, too, is known by what 
it can afford. Ours cannot afford 
adequate schools, decent medical 
care for all, appropriate psychia- 
tric facilities, prisons which re- 
form instead of merely incarcer- 
ate, and colleges which admit the 
talented, regardless of their fam- 
ilies’ incomes. It can afford dozens 
of brands of dog food, striped 
toothpaste, Queen Bee jelly, end- 
less varieties of cigarettes, and 
myriads of other products which 
at worst do great damage and, at 
best, uselessly distract. 

Is this what we want? Do we 
will the composition of output? 
The agnostic stance most econo- 
mists take to the performance of 
markets leads them to this con- 
clusion. Galbraith does not share 
it. To put it most simply, he thinks 
that we want what he wants. I am 
proud to share Galbraith’s tastes, 
because Galbraith is a cultivated 
man. But the critical point in the 


argument is: how does Galbraith, 
or anyone else, know that what is 
hawked around us is the result 
not of what we want, but of cer- 
tain misconceptions of what we 
want? 

Galbraith’s reasoning has its in- 
genuities. If, he asks, we really 
wanted the gaudy trinkets which 
our manufacturers and merchants 
shower upon us, why must they 
advertise them so frenetically? 
Does it not appear that the pro- 
ducers of goods create rather than 
fill the demand for their products? 
After all, we really do want the 
schools and the hospitals, but we 
are confused about how to get 
them, because we have convinced 
ourselves that public output is 
wasteful or dangerous, and pri- 
vate output, however trivial, is 
soundly American. These delu- 
sions have prevented us from re- 
forming our tax system in such a 
way as to give effect to our real 
wishes. 

Galbraith’s own book is ob- 
viously a powerful _ literary 
weapon in the hands of those who 
wish to shift these attitudes. But 
the key question remains: what 
do Americans really want? One 
year of recession does not prove 
that they have tired of Detroit's 
monsters. Sales of Oldsmobile, 
known in the trade as the King of 
Chrome, have held up better than 
slightly soberer medium-priced 
cars. And, where are the signs that 
Americans want more than the 
vocational and social benefits of 
education? 


Galbraith says little about the 
rest of the world. This is a very 
American book, even in its being 
written by an ex-Canadian, about 
the American economy and its 
surrounding society. I cannot re- 
sist a few random comments on 
the international meanings of 
Galbraith’s argument. 

It is wearily said that one of the 
roots of anti-Americanism is the 
gross materialism of our culture. 


If Galbraith had his way, the 
chrome would be muted, and the 
schools would be more numerous. 
Smaller cars, traded in less fre- 
quently, would ride on narrower 
highways. Perhaps even the pre- 
fix “super” would vanish. Of 
course, it is questionable whether 
the world loves its rich relative 
better because he spends his 
money more quietly. Quite con- 
ceivably, it will shift the attack to 
his penury. It is always possible 
that more education will help us 
to understand others better. Edu- 
cation isn’t much of a hope, but 
is there a better one? 

Perhaps there is a more impor- 
tant benefit to be won. Much of 
the world both hates and imitates 
us. Perhaps we cannot do much 
about the hatred, but we might 


change the model which the 
world emulates. Some of the un- 
derdeveloped countries have 
bought our luxuries which, in 
their poverty, they should not af- 
ford, because these have symbol- 
ized our achievement. If we 
shifted our emphasis, for our 
good, other lands might shift 
theirs, for their good. 

One more point. It has been 
said that when the American 
economy sneezes, Europe catches 
pneumonia. Although Europe has 
caught nothing worse than the 
sniffles in our last two recessions, 
nothing guarantees the same good 
luck in this one, or another more 
severe. One of the merits of the 
social balance which Galbraith 
preaches—the sane distribution of 
resources between public and pri- 


vate uses—is greater economic 
stability in this country, and less 
danger to other economies. 

I have not treated this book as 
an economic tract. As such, it is 
brilliant. The heavy thunder of 
the academic journals has not 
sounded, but Galbraith is no mean 
artillerist. He will emerge scarred, 
but still mobile. 

I have a single concluding com- 
ment. Galbraith’s criticisms and 
even his remedies are more closely 
argued than his assumptions. If 
the book is incomplete, it is be- 
cause its author has assumed 
rather than justified the social 
ethics which give the bite and the 
drive to his indictment. It would 
be pleasant if Galbraith were as 
good a theologian as he is an 
economist. 
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Scratches on Our Minds: American Images of China and India 
by Harold R. Isaacs. John Day. 416 pp. $6.75. 

This book, by a veteran reporter of the Asian scene, is 
not a poll of what “we” think of China and India, but an 
absorbing study of the opinions of 181 influential Ameri- 
cans who have a special knowledge of Eastern affairs. 


The Tragic Vision and the Christian Faith 

edited by Nathan A. Scott, Jr. Association Press. 346 pp. 
$4.50. 

In essays on writers ranging from Shakespeare and Pascal 
to Faulkner and Freud, twelve scholars analyze the in- 
terpretation of the human condition that emerges from an 
essentially tragic view of life. 


Britain and the United Nations 

by Geoffrey L. Goodwin. Manhattan. 478 pp. $3.00. 
Britain’s involvement in international affairs and the vari- 
ous phases of its role in the UN are covered in this vol- 
ume, eighth in a series of national studies initiated by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


The New India: Progress Through Democracy 
Macmillan. 412 pp. $5.00. 
Four members of a study group set up by the Planning 


Commission of the Indian Government present the prob- 
lems and the techniques of their country’s economic 
progress, as it hopefully undergoes “the crucial test of 
democracy.” 


The Catholic Church in the Modern World 

by E. E. Y. Hales. Hanover House. 312 pp. $4.50. 

A long-needed contribution to modern historical literature 
is this useful “popular” history of the Catholic Church 
from the time of the French Revolution to the Hungarian 
revolt of 1956. 


The Great Arms Race 


by Hanson Baldwin. Praeger. 116 pp. $2.95. : 
In an informative survey, the military editor of the New | 
York Times examines and compares American and Soviet 
manpower, air defense, nuclear strength, and strategy. 


War in Algeria: Is Confederation the Answer? 


by Lorna Hahn. American Committee on Africa. 32 pp. 50 7 


cents. 

The historical background of French control in Algeria, 
factors in the present crisis, and the possibility of a solu- 
tion in North African unity are considered in this valuable 
pamphlet. 
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